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borough, without consulting his colleagues, gave it out
for publication. The controversy aroused by the
Proclamation was now drowned in an outburst of
indignation at the tactless arrogance of Ellenborough;
and, on behalf of the Opposition, Cardwell gave notice,
of a resolution of censure on the Government. For-
tunately for Ministers, Ellenborough bowed to the
storm and resigned, and the Opposition, not sure of its
Radical wing, felt itself appeased and withdrew the
resolution. In the course of the debate, however,
Goderich made a notable speech in defence of Canning.1
One cannot help suspecting that, in this case at least,
he was to some extent influenced by Ellenborough's
provocative treatment of his father in 1844. Goderich
was not in the habit of sacrificing principle to personal
admiration, but he did so in this case, and it is not easy
to resist the explanation we have suggested.

The line he took was certainly in the nature of special
pleading, as was afterwards pointed out by Bright,
who followed him in the debate with a blunt protest
that, if the question lay between hurting Canning's
feelings and sanctioning his Proclamation, he, for one,
could not hesitate. Goderich was partly for not
" hurting Canning's feelings " and partly against Ellen-
borough's dispatch, which, he held, condemned the
Governor-General unheard. He argued ingeniously that
neither the House nor the Government knew any-
thing of Canning's motives, and hence the interpretation
sought to be placed on the Proclamation was not
justified. As for the suggestion that the Opposition
sympathized with harsh measures, he repudiated it
warmly.

" . . . We are not here to advocate a policy of revenge;
We are not here to defend the acts of a vindictive and
cruel ruler. We are here to claim that due consideration
should be shown to one who, at a time of imminent

1 May 20, 1858,   Hansard^ vol. cl, p. 932,